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THE JUG AND THE BOTTLE. 


(Being a further Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, other- 
wise Galloping Dick, sometime Gentleman of the Road.) 


WAS on the third day of November, in the year 
1687, His Majesty's Assizes being then in full ses- 
sion, that I was first clapped into the Jug. Timothy 

Grubbe it was that managed it, and a dirtier trick never 
stood to his account, foul swine as he was. For I had rode 
up that morning from Uxbridge, after an absence of three 
months from Town, and no sooner am [I arrived than the 
news reaches me through a crimping-master of my acquaint- 
ance at the “ Bull’s Head,” that the traps had their paws on 
Polly Scarlett, she lying ill in the Ratcliffe Highway. There 
was never a trap walking as durst put his nose inside the 
** Bull’s Head,” for the company was too hot for a regi- 
ment of dragoons; and so they must needs find this way to 
fetch me forth. The report was no Jack o° Lantern, neither, 
for Timothy, as I discovered, had put the dogs upon her 
that very day, upon the news communicated by his spies 
that I was come to Town. The Law has no queasy stom- 
Copyright 1895, by Srone & KimBatt. 
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ach, and will undertake a scurvy job with any; but in- 
deed there was no suspicion upon Polly, and the charge 
upon which they took her was, if you please, the possession 
of certain gold guineas with His Majesty’s viznomy upon 
them. These, they would make out, were a parcel of the 
King’s treasure, the which I had filched out of Timothy's 
own fingers by Dartford. I knew it was odds but the mes- 
sage was a snare forto catch me, for all that I questioned the 
crimp so closely, but then I was not for letting the risks 
hang over Polly. It made me mad to think upon her in 
Grubbe’s slimy hands, with his pink eyes a-cocking at her. 
I was not to be averted by such scum, whether it was my 
capture that was plotted or no; and that very evening, after 
the descent of dusk, I set forth on foot for the Ratcliffe 
Highway, counterfeited for a sailor, with a hanger to my side. 

When I reached the house it was pitch black, and a light 
shone forth only from an upper window. Sure enough 
there was an officer ostentatiously set upon the doorstep, and 
keeping a sharp watch. I knew that I was like to get little 
by strategy out of Grubbe; it was in a bold front my only 
hopes lay; and so up I marched with a rolling gait, and says 
I, feigning a drunken hiccough, ‘‘ What’s agog ?*’ I says, 
‘and upon whose door are you sticking out your elbows?” 
The trap gave me a glance, and seeing as I made for the 
door, pushed me off with his arm. ‘The officers are in 
charge here,” he says shortly. ‘‘Officers!”* says I with a stupid 
stare. ‘Officers!’ and I fell to laughing. ‘‘Damn me, 
what’s officers atwixt Jenny Rumbold and me?’ for that I 
knew was the name of a trollop in the house. He observed 
me from head to foot without ever a suspicion. ‘* Get you 
gone,” said he, contemptuously ; ‘* there’s no meat for you 
here.”” ‘*Damme,” I cried, with another hiccough, and 
fingering for my hanger. ‘But I’m in the mind to carve 
out your face after a private pattern of my own.” He 
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closed with me, but, getting a clutch upon his waist, I threw 
him, and fell to battering on the door with the hilt of my 
weapon, shouting the while as one full of drink. That 
brought someone from the inside, and in another moment I 
was in the grip of a sturdy fellow on the doorstep, with my 
other friend handling me freely from behind. ‘‘ What the 
Devil’s this?*’ said the new comer. ‘Is this our man, 
Cockerel?** ‘* No,”’ says t‘other, puffing for breath ; “tis 
a lousy sea-cook with a libidinous body full of liquor. 
“And that’s true,’’ says I, lurching against ’em, and 
nodding my head with a foolish smile; and with that I 
called ‘Jenny *’ at the top of my voice, in a wheedling 
affectionate manner. ‘‘Bah!"* said the big trap, who 
seemed to be in a superior position, ‘‘push the drunken 
fool out."’ “‘ No,”’ says I, “‘push the drunken fool in, young 
fellow.” The traps broke out laughing, seeming to be 
touched by the humour of my rejoinder, and one of ’em 
gives me a shove that despatched me reeling against the 
stairway in good earnest. But picking myself up I started a 
fol-de-rol in a quavering voice, and staggered noisily up the 
stairs. And all would have gone well, but just as I had 
gotten to the landing, who should come out of Polly’s room 
but the fox himself; who no sooner had set eyes on me than 
he uttered a thin cackle, and blew a shrill whistle through 
his teeth. ‘To say the truth, I took longer to recognize him 
in the gloom than he me, or I should have spoiled that game 
for him; but after that it was too late, and turning I leaped 
down the stairs, ‘*Seize him,’’ yelled Grubbe. ‘* Take 
him!” and the traps, roused by his cries, met me at the 
bottom. I laid one low with the hanger, splitting him to 
the chine, and I let a hole through a second with another 
stroke, seeing which, the third drew off. ‘‘ Curse you fora 
pack of curs,” screeched Grubbe, and came tumbling down 
the stairs upon me behind. He had no weapon, but the 
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force of his weight dismissed me sprawling over the two 
bodies, and ere I could pull myself up, there was three 
sitting upon my body. 

So there was the curtain down upon that part of the play, 
and the Jug for me sure enough. But Ishould not ha’ minded 
so much had it not been for Grubbe, who came smirking 
about me and discharging his jests with an air of affection- 
ate condolence. It was ** Poor Dick! And that you should 
have come to this after all Timothy's warnings!’ and it 
was, ‘* Ah, Dick, the Lord abideth his time to avenge him- 
self on evil-doers** ; and then he would turn to the giggling 
traps and beg them to take care of me, for I wasa fastidious 
young gentleman of tender nurture, whom His Majesty des- 
tined to high promotion. But I said never a word in an- 
swer, and kept my lips tight until they had delivered me in 
Newgate. I was not going to let Grubbe rouse a sound out 
of me. 

There was sorry company in the Jug, but I could have 
managed tolerably, for it held a cracksman or two I knew 
pretty well by sight; only the next trick the knave played 
on me was to have me bound in irons and disposed in a soli- 
tary cell. It was declared that I was a desperate fellow, and 
the gaoler informed me with a grin that he had long hoped 
for the pleasure of my fellowship, and had kept the irons 
against my coming. I daresay this was true enough, for 
there were few parts of the country but I was as well known 
as the King himself. Moreover those that enjoyed the lib- 
erties of the Jug would have spread my name; to witness 
which it was a brave reception I got upon my entrance. 
But to ke chained within a stinking chamber in that fashion, 
without even the chance of a diversion, went against my 
stomach. And the place was foul to boot, and full of rats. 

Here I lay for some time, until the case was heard at the 
Assizes. Now Grubbe was a cunning dung-fork, and I 
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knew that *t was not of the Chatham coach I should hear, 
seeing that was too delicate a buisness upon which to hazard 
his own reputation. But there were other things against 
me without that, and first of all up comes the affair at Peters- 
field, with which Grubbe was well acquainted. And as if 
that were not enough, they had furnished up a paltry matter 
on Hampstead Heath, in the which I was under the neces- 
sity to quiet a noisy fellow with my barker. This it turns 
out, if you please, was no less a personage than a Sheriff of 
the City. And after that the document wound up with a 
trap that I had cloven with the hanger; as if the killing 
of a trap, good Lord, made any difference among respecta- 
ble people. Still, though the one case was black against me, 
and Grubbe, no doubt, had ample private particulars of the 
others, I must face my position with the best face possible. 
So I laid hold of a gentleman of the law to speak in my de- 
fence. He was a man in repute for a mighty clever fellow, 
and had had much practice at the Assizes these many years. 
In his earlier days he had had sharp work under Old Noll, 
and lately had attended Bloody Jefferies upon his notorious 
circuit. He was a grasping, mean-livered creature, with his 
fee ever in the tail of his eye; but that was no bar to me, 
seeing I was just then very comfortable in pocket; and so I 
bought him with a bag of goldfinches, and sent him off with 
his pockets bulging with King’s papers, to digest them at 
his leisure. I knew it was a bad case for me, and that fact 
was plainer upon the morning of the trial, when I was 
fetched into Court atween two warders, and with the gyves 
still upon my wrist. It seems that they were in a taking 
lest even then Dick Ryder should spread his wings and show 
his heels. When I was brought in and looked about me, 
there was the Judge regarding me sourly from his bench, 
and hobanobbing with him stood a tall, fat-bellied man, with 
a white wig and a very scarlet face. This was the porcu- 
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pine as was to talk me off to Tyburn. And with the sight 
of them laughing together I knew *t was odds but I should 
get no fair play that day. But I was not to hoist the white 
feather on that account, and so I just wagged my head to 
my man to begin. But instead, up jumps Pot-belly, and 
starts upon a tedious harangue, motioning at me with his 
fingers and bowing to the Judge, raising his eyes to the 
ceiling, and gesticulating like the gross ape he was. __I paid 
little heed myself, being long past patience after the first ten 
minutes; but presently out pops someone from the crowd, 
and ere I knew it, was swearing away as to what I had done 
here, and what coat I wore, and how his arm was ableeding, 
with other matter of the sort. ‘’T was a bloody deed, my 
Lord,”’ says he, and looks at me fearfully. I knew the oaf 
now for the rascal of the gentleman I had run through at 
Petersfield. It was a flagrant piece of foolishness, for sure, 
was that Petersfield job, in broad daylight too, and within a 
mile of thetown. ‘Do you recognize him?” asked his lord- 
ship. ‘Yes, my Lord,” says the fellow. ‘‘ You aresure?”’ 
says his Lordship. ‘Look at him.” The coachman 
turned upon mea frightened glance, for he was in a rare 
panic, and I shot him a black look full of menace. Whether 
it was that, or that his wits were out, I know not, but says he, 
**No,” says he. ‘* Come, come,” said his Lordship with a 
frown, “‘ you shall not blow hot and blow cold in this 
fashion. Is that the man?** Whereupon the chicken-heart 
who was all asweat with terror, lost the hold of his tongue, 
and stammered and stuttered and blinked, and finally ap- 
pealed to the Judge to spare him, and to the Almighty to 
have mercy on him, for that what he said was the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. ‘Pah! take the 
fellow down,” says his Lordship. ‘* Call another witness.” 

But if, so far, the case was in my favour, I was not to get 
off so easily upon other scores ; and the chief business of all 
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was the appearance of the Sheriff I had wounded. The old 
mawkin had a voice like a parrot, harsh and high, and del- 
ivered his evidence all in one shrill squeak. I will confess 
that what he said was true enough, and went badly against 
me; so much so that I chafed to myself that I had not stuck 
a gully in his throat to finish him, while I was about it. 
After that I knew it was all over with me, unless my little 
lawyer could serve me. He had sat very still, making notes 
upon his papers industriously, and asking a question or so 
pretty sharply at times. And, indeed, it was ludicrous to see 
the pair of ‘em, for he, like t’ other, was fat, only small, 
and bald under his wig, and the two kept jumping up and 
down opposite one another, as if ’t was a game of see-saw. 
But by degrees his face began to lengthen, and he shook his 
head over his shoulder to someone behind ; and at that, and 
seeing the case gathering against me, I slipped my temper, 
for he had done little enough for the money I paid him, so, 
«*Damn you,” I bawled to him, ‘‘ speak up, you little beer- 
keg, you! °’ at which he went scarlet, and there was a laugh 
in the Court; but the Judge scowled, and I was hustled by 
the warders. 

And then, when at last it fell to him to speak, a mighty 
poor figure he made. He ranted like a Roundhead. If you 
were to believe him, I was low-spirited cur enough, that had 
no thought but to keep his mother in bread and his wife in 
garters. ’T was a marvel that he did not attach half a score 
of brats upon me, with mouths agape for food. According 
to him I was a half-starved sort of snip, as took my meals in 
a boiling-house, and was as regular for church as a girl in 
her teens. He pursued these silly lies so long and with such 
satisfaction that I could endure him no further, and at length 
broke out. 

** Gag that fat fool,"’ says I, “for an’ the topsman must have 
me he may have me and welcome, but I ’ll meet him after 
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my own fashion, and not with the character of a poltroon.” 
That brought the scene swiftly to a conclusion, and indeed 
there was little more to be said after that. And soon the 
Judge got to his feet, and says he: ‘* Prisoner at the bar, 
have you any reason to urge why I should not pass sentence 
upon you?”’ * My lord,” says I, speaking very loftily, ‘an’ 
I had gotten a lawyer with a proper tongue in his mouth, 
and some brains to his skull, and an’ it had not been for 
yonder sour-visaged Sheriff, this honourable Court might ha’ 
come to a different resolution. But seeing as things are 
thus, why pass your sentence, and be damned,” says I. 

Thereat he puts on a little black cap, and turns to me 
with a solemn Anabaptist face. But I was not behind him 
at that, and so smack upon my head goes my own hat, and 
I surveyed him with as long and moping a countenance as 
himself. And at the conclusion of his silly snivel I marched 
off as jaunty as you may wish, atween my warders. There 
never was a Judge on His Majesty’s bench, as could get a 
tremor out of Dick Ryder. 

Well, there was I now laid in the Jug again, in my little 
coffin of a cell, and scarce a fortnight ‘twixt me and Tyburn. 
But the law was not yet done with Galloping Dick, for all 
Grubbe and his dirty gang. And first, you must know, they 
had me watched very sharply, for Grubbe had whispered in 
their ears that I was a devil that would break out of hell if I 
had but the slightest opportunity. °T was the gaoler told me 
this in excuse for harsher usage, for he was decent enough 
out of his office, and entertained an admiration for me. Nor 
was Grubbe much at fault, for it was not in my mind to 
rest in my dungeon, convenient to the topsman, and I vow 
that I would have burst their very walls and disported my- 
self openly in London Town, had I gotten the liberty of my 
limbs, For that again 1 owed Timothy a grudge, and 1 was 
not the man to forget a black debt, not if I had to wait a 
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atwelvemonth. But I will admit that my plight took a dark 
colour, with me in chains, and never a soul, not even Polly, 
permitted entrance to my cell. It was plain that they would 
hold me if they could. But, Lord, *t is before obstacles that 
a man’s heart rises, and if I was to be daunted by the raw 
circumstances of my peril, I should ha’ given up the road, 
in a manner of tongue, ere ever I took to it. So with that I 
considered very deeply, taking counsel in my cell. I had 
many friends outside Newgate, if I could but exchange mes- 
sages; and presently I thought upon a plan, which was no 
sooner conceived than forthwith I started to put it into ex- 
ecution. And first I must deliberate on my behaviour, for 
upon that, all hung. § What does I do then but in the first 
few days after my sentence break out into paroxysms of fury 
whenever the gaoler poked his nose over the doorway! I 
roared like a bull at him, rattling my irons furiously and 
flinging my body upon the stones, till you would have 
thought that all the devils were collected out of christendom 
in that one corner. The gaoler himself, with whom I had 
been upon terms previously, took affright at me, and not 
without reason, for I threw my hands in his face when he 
entered with my food, grinding my teeth at him till the 
edges cracked. *T was small wonder soon that I got the name 
of being a Bedlamite, the appreciation of death having, as they 
said, robbed me of my senses. And then it came about that 
not one of them would venture into the dungeon. Lord, 
it fairly split me to see *em run when I charged at the door- 
way. But this was a piece of my policy, for I guessed very 
well what would happen; and sure enough, after this had ‘ 
gone forward for a couple of days, in marched the ordinary 
for to quiet me with the consolations of religion, by com- ) 
mand of the Governor. He entered in a trembling state, his 
knees giving as he came, but I sat sullen in my corner with 
never a word or a sign, till he was arrived nearly abreast of 
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me, leaving the door open for flight, and the warders agog 
with the expectation of an uproar. 

**« My son,”” saysthe ordinary in a quaking voice, seeing 
I kept calm, and inspired, maybe, by this, “it is my duty to 
prepare you for your appearance before your Maker.” At 
that I gave vent to a yell and brought my chains with a 
crash upon the floor, sending him at the same time a diabolic 
look. He rapidly withdrew, but fearing, I suppose, that I 
might make a rush for them, the warders banged the door, 
and there was his reverence all alone with me. His face be- 
trayed the most abject consternation, and he turned white 
even to his red nose. Whereupon I could hold my laughter 
no longer, and broke out into a fit of merriment. This 
seemed to encourage him a little, for, still keeping his dis- 
tance, he addressed me: ‘‘ I am glad,” says he, *‘to see that 
you keep up your spirits, my poor fellow, in these heavy cir- 
cumstances."’ ‘ Spirits!** says I, scowling at him, ‘‘ I have 
had enough of spirits, damn them! Take ’em away!” I 
yelled and fell to cursing. He made no sign, but still re- 
mained in the corner near the door, in a fresh fit of shivering. 
But that was not my intention, and so, feigning to come out 
of my seizure, I turned to him in a tremulous imploring 
fashion, *‘ An’ you be a man of God,” I whined, “‘ and the 
Minister of His Divine mercy, rid me of these Devils, rever- 
end sir.”” 

This put a new face on him at once, and his tune changed 
with alacrity. ‘* Why, certainly, certainly, my good man,” 
says he, coming towards me briskly. ‘*”T is the function of 
' us, servants of the Almighty, to discharge such duties to the 
unfortunate. What ails you?” 

I groaned, and then, taking him greedily by the hand, 
whispered, ‘‘*T is the spirits of the murdered as haunt me, 
your reverence.”” By this he was completely in control of him- 
self, and took out his snuff box quite pompously. ‘Yes, yes,” 
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says he, tapping it, “‘’t is true. For they that have the blood 
of their fellow-creatures upon them, how shall they escape 
the damnation of Hell?*’ and regarded me complacently, 
He was a tall, thin fellow, with an ancient wig that sat awry 
upon him, and a face blotched and bottled with drinking. 
His arms and shanks were long and bony, and seemed ever 
in his way, so that you took the impression that he had more 
than his share of them; he looked for all the world like a 
dragon-fly in liquor. He stretched his ungainly body upon 
the floor, and doubling up his knees, snuffed with a satisfied 
air. I groaned again. ‘If you have shed blood,” observed 
the ordinary, “‘ blood shall be exacted of you, and after death, 
to burn in the fires of Gehenna. Thus doth the Holy Writ 
imply. The tears of a sinner avail not, for though in God 
is our refuge, yet shall not the Judge of all do right?” He 
wiped his nose with his fingers and looked at me. “ But if I 
repent,” said I humbly, ‘‘the Almighty will pardon me?” 
The ordinary smiled in a superior way and dusted his legs. 
“* Undoubtedly,” he returned, ‘‘ there is a chance for such as 
truly repent them of their iniquities, but who testifieth to the 
sincerity of that repentance, seeing chat we are but dust and 
ashes? Moreover, I would ask you to observe that it is 
more comfortable to feel that the Lord takes vengeance up- 
on them that break His commandments, as He rewards them 
that keepthem. ‘ Thirdly,” says he, “whom He loveth 
He chasteneth.” 

Now by this I had perceived that the ordinary was some- 
what gone in liquor, having primed himself, as I imagined, 
for our encounter, but it was no odds to me in what condi- 
tion I found him, provided I could make a tool of him. 
And this I seemed likely to achieve, for when he left me, it 
was with the most polite messages of religion, and a promise 
to see me again that evening for the further administration of 
sacred comforts. From the word, too, which I had of the 
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gaoler, he took credit, I found, for having tamed me. “I 
have exorcised him,”’ said he to the gaoler. ‘* There’s noth- 
ing like the consolations of the Church to exorcise the evil 
spirit." And he stalked about the Yard among the prison- 
ers, holding his head high, and glibly dispensing the terrors 
of Judgment. 

Things now fell out as I had plotted, for, sure enough, 
the ordinary made his appearance in the evening with a 
mouth full of admonitions and prayers. He was now deeper 
than ever in wine, having, as I supposed, spent the better 
part of the day celebrating his spiritual triumph. He wore 
a great air of patronage, and was extremely affable, standing 
with his lean legs well apart, in order for to keep his feet, 
and poking a bent forefinger at me to emphasise his instruc- 
tions. ‘“‘ Ryder,’’ says he, “I fear that you are a rogue, a 
devilish rogue. By the tokens of the law, discovered in His 
Gracious Majesty’s Courts, you have taken the blood of 
man, and whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his 
blood be shed. There is a solemn word for your comfort- 
able consideration. When I am gone, and, my orisons dis- 
charged, am retired to the innocent sleep of a child, think 
upon it with tears and sighs and bitter mortifications of the 
spirit. Forthe Almighty hath appointed unto Him ministers 
of His Wrath, the which shall exact of you the penalty to 
the utmost farthing.” Whereat he hiccoughed, and incau- 
tiously changing the position of his feet, sat down upon the 
floor very suddenly. ‘Ryder,’ says he, proceeding still 
solemnly, and without any appearance of having noticed his 
collapse, ‘*I warn you, as a priest of the Church, to flee from 
the wrath to come. What is man but as the grass that to- 
day is and to-morrow is burned in the oven? Yea, what is 
he, but as the flame of a candle that is blown out witha 
breath? And I will put it thus unto you, for your surer ed- 
ification—firstly, there is the sin of Lasciviousness, the which 
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deserves reprobation. Verily it has its reward. Secondly, 
to divide our discourse into heads, there is the sin of Drunk- 
enness. The drunkard shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
Mark that, ye that look upon the wine when it is red. 
Thirdly, there is also the sin of Covetousness, the which 
even princes commit. And finally, to pass over the many 
cardinal vices, which at this moment have slipped my mem- 
ory, there is the sin of Murder.** He spoke the word, as it 
were, with a sort of bellow, and contemplated me sternly, 
his bibulous eyes, a little asquint, resting weakly on my 
face. 

But whether ’t was the dramatic pause he made that 
was too long for his wits, or that he was tired of the matter, 
he resumed presently without seeming to remember upon 
what he had been talking. ‘‘ Ryder,”’ says he, ‘‘the ale in 
this Jug is on the whole admirable, but the wine is swipes 
for a tender stomach,”’ and at once fell to chuckling in de- 
light of his small jest. 

*“*And that’s true, your reverence,” said I, “as I can 
bear witness. ”*T is hard that a man who is picked out for 
death may not so much asa pint of good wine to warm his 
heart against the topsman.”” He nodded approvingly, and 
we condoled with one another in quite an affectionate man- 
ner; the which set him presently smacking his lips over the 
rare bottles he had drunk in former times, more particularly 
in the company of Jerry Starbottle. ‘Aye,’ says he, 
“that was an excellent year, Ryder; a better I have no wish 
te spend. There was Hack, and Higgins, and old Jeremy 
Starbottle, ail took a tide to the Tree that year. Ah, there 
was goldfinches and to spare, lad. Faith, there was more of 
‘Stand and Deliver’ in those days in a week than the whole 
of you might venture in a twelvemonth nowadays,” and he 
sighed over the recollections It was in my plan to set his 
tongue blabbing, the more so as I desired to be upon terms 
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with him; and so I listened very humbly, though Hack and 
Higgins were none so mighty, nor Jeremy Starbottle neither. 
Indeed the tales of these have suffered undue exaggeration. 
But I said no word about that, merely shaking my head 
along of him, and saying, “‘ Ah yes, those must ha’ been 
gay days. Weare a poor company in their comparison.”" 

“Poor!” says the ordinary with spirit. ‘* You say well. 
A parcel of scarecrows, set to frighten crows—that’s what 
the lay is now,”” and seemed very bitter about it. 

The understanding that now rose between us was con- 
firmed in subsequent meetings. In fine, we got very well 
acquainted, for the ordinary was glad to pay me frequent 
visits, the other tenants of the Jug being little to his taste. 
** There was never a scurvier company in the Yard,"’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘’T is full of none but low canters and cutpurses, 
rude fellowship for a man of parts; and scarcely a golden 
guinea atween them." There was the rub; and, indeed, it 
was as much the entertainment 1 made for him as the love 
of my society as fetched him so often to see me. For I was 
in no lack of money, and would constantly have him in a 
pint of warm ale, the which he drank with tender regard. 
** Ryder,” says he, “I have taken a liking to you. You 
are no common file, like this riff-raff outside; and damme, 
but if you must go to the Tree, you shall go as a proper 
gentleman with the very best offices at your service.” He 
was a rare sodden rogue was the Rev. Josiah Phipps—for 
that was his name—and mingled piety with liquor and oaths 
faster than any man I have encountered. For the most part 
he was drunken, when he alternated between a desire to 
prove me damned and the whim to recount famous exploits 
on the road. But when he was sober he wore a solemn face, 
and roared Hell at me, as he had been in the pulpit. There 
was never a man so deeply damned as me, according to him, 
with his firstlies, and his lastlies, and his flow of quotation 
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from the Scriptures. And verily I believe the cully was in 
earnest, for there were two parts of him, so to speak—the 
one crapulous and roystering, and t’ other imposed by trad- 
itious and long usage upon his fleshly habit. But there were 
times, too, when he was neither drunk nor pious at which he 
would talk shrewdly of the affairs of State and the conditions 
of the Government. Not that I cared a groat for them, but it 
was my bent to encourage him intoa lively friendship for me, 
which is ever best achieved by the fortuitious discussions that 
pass between man and man. And thenagain he would some- 
times fall very low spirited and comment upon his own affairs 
withthe utmost frankness. ‘‘I should ha’ been a Dean, not to 
say a Bishop, Ryder,”” he would say ; **I would have filled 
the place sonorously. I'll warrant I have a good voice, as 
you may witness, and there be people that have come miles 
to listen to my discourses to the condemned. I have a sting- 
ing smack in my sentences. I have made old Jerry himself 
heave with fear; there's none with a rancour like mine when 
preaching of the Wrath to Come. °T is all in the aceumu- 
lation, as it were. I pile my emotions ina pyramid. Each 
phrase hath an edge ; it bites. I have seen the eyes goggling 
out of the whole condemned pew at my fulminations. And 
to think,”* he went on with a change of note, “that I am 
but prison ordinary to a flock of gallowsbirds ! I that might 
have had beaus and wits and fine ladies trembling afore me. 
*T is the papistical leanings of His Majesty that are at fault.” 
And with a sigh he would bury his nose in the tankard. But 
all the same I made way with him, as he acknowledged. 
**T will admit, Ryder,” said he at another time and in his 
most sentimental mood, ‘‘howbeit I wear my cloth, and 
being, beyond doubt, of a much superior state, that I am 
sincerely honoured by your friendship, Starbottle was well 
enough, but Starbottle, between cronies, was a rough-man- 
nered tyke, with no gracious instincts. He had no more 
civility than a louse, had Jerry.” 
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And now I come to the time when, my plot being ripe, I 
must make a step for liberty. It was a hazardous course, and 
I could not promise myself success very firmly, but *t was 
better to take all the hazards in the world than to be carted 
meekly off to Tyburn. Thus it was upon the night afore 
the day appointed for the topsman that the ordinary, enter- 
ing my cell very sober about eight o'clock, found me with a 
doleful phiz. ‘Ah, Ryder,’’ he says, shaking his head, 
“**t is a long journey and a short shift for you to-morrow "’ ; 
and, being in that humour, proceeded to enliven me with 
pictures of the vengeance of the Almighty and of the baseness 
of the malefactor. Of course I listened very anxiously, and 
when he had finished, I says, ‘* Your reverence,” I says, ‘if 
a man must die, ’t is wisdom that he should die with his belly 
comfortable. For the which consideration let us be merry 
to-night.” “Merry!”’ he cried, lifting up his hands, “a 
soul so nigh its Maker is more meet for prayers and fastings,” 
and then, his own belly getting the uppermost, “yet I 
would not refuse any legitimate consolations of the flesh toa 
human being, more particularly as the spirit oftentimes 
cedeth out of the very weakness of the body."’ But this was 
the last flutter the rags of his calling made, for when the 
wine was fetched, he sat down to it with a relish, and grew 
garrulous, as was his wont. ‘‘’T isa pity, Ryder,” says he 
meditatively, and cocking an eye at his glass, “to see a 
handsome rogue such as you be predestined to a cruel end. 
I have seen many go to the Tree with few compunctions, 
and even with a sigh of content to be quit of their dirty 
company. But you, in a manner, warm my heart. ’T is 
grievous that you should fall upon so evil a fate, and you 
with such a fine career before you. But it comes, forthe main 
part, of our bringing up,”’ he says, “‘ I have a philosophy by 
which I hold in private, and which teaches me not to con- 
temn mo man. This world runs so zig-zag; ‘tis like a bolt- 
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ing horse. No sooner are the reins in your fingers but you 
are flung upon your nose and left with bloody poll upon the 
roadway. We suffer the hazard of broken bottles, out of 
which the wine is spilled on every corner. Vessels, Ryder,” 
he added sententiously, “‘ fashioned, some for honour, and 
some for dishonour ; and that is the way my eyes look upon 
life.”* 

“Rip me,” said I, **°t isan excellent view, your reverence, 
which is to say, that had you been Dick Ryder and I prison 
ordinary, I should be wiping the creases out of my stomach 
to-morrow evening, and you would be swinging and creak- 
ing "tween the crows and the frogs."* ‘‘ No doubt,” agreed 
the ordinary, a little uneasily, and filled his glass again. 
“You will understand me, Ryder,’ he went on, **when I 
confess to you that the topsman draws me strangely. I love 
him. °T is like a lodestone to see him with the noose in his 
fingers, looping and festooning and twining it so delicately 
beneath the black gallows. Lord, how many times have I 
stood by, performing the sacred offices of my high calling 
for the advantage of poor souls, that was oozing out of their 
kicking bodies.’’ Here he smiled and seemed to recall the 
occasions with unctuous affection, but suddenly resumed, 
“But there is something further to my nature, the which 
confounds me. With this delight is entertained a strong 
repulsion, very antagonistic. My belly has retched at the 
sight of the gallows, which all the while my eyes devoured 
with appetite. Explain that for me, Ryder, an’ you may.” 

“Rot me,” said I with a laugh, “‘but’tis a cheerful con- 
versation you would pursue. Damn the topsman, and here’s 
to a merry meeting!” The ordinary lifted his glass and 
drank. ‘‘I like you, Ryder,’ he said, with enthusiasm. 
‘‘There is nothing mealy-mouthed about you. You make 
arare companion to a bottle. The age of drinkers is gone 
out; but Starbottle and I were notorious in the Yard. A 
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paunch of theright sort had Jerry.” ‘‘Ah,” I put in again, 
“this age is degenerate, and that’s a fact.’ The ordinary 
rubbed his nose. ‘‘Rotten,”’ says he, with decision, ‘all 
rotten, saving only yourself, Ryder, which is a rare excep- 
tion.”” Now all this time I hadtaken but little part in the 
conversation, being content for his tongue to wag, and ply- 
ing him with liquor. But presently, as his blood warmed, 
he grew louder and less deliberate in his words, and began 
to oscillate between his usual extremes of religion and 
gossip. Whereupon, seeing that my opportunity was 
arrived, I suddenly took my main step. For in the midst of 
his reminiscences of the hanging of Captain Crayes, I dashed 
my glass down hastily with my manacled hands. ‘‘The 
Devil take us!”’ Icried. ‘‘ But here we are guzzling verjuice 
when we should be celebrating the occasion with good 
liquor.” The ordinary looked at me, drunkenly. ‘* True,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ You have not treated me well, Ryder. The wine 
is damned bad, as I live.*’ ‘‘ And the more fool I,”’ says I, 
*« when there is a gross of generous burgundy awaiting for 
me in the cellars of the ‘Bull’s Head,’ in the trust of Master 
Shackleton.” 

I regarded him anxiously, for Shackleton’s was a name he 
must have known very well, andthe ‘ Bull’s Head’ would 
have aroused the suspicions of a wittol. But he was well 
primed, and there was nevera sign in his countenance save 
the marks of drink in his rolling eyes. ‘*’Sblood!”” says he, 
we will drink it all.” 1 shook my head. ‘‘ How shall it be 
fetched ?”” I asked dolefully. The ordinary paused, “I will 
charge my own person with the jeb,” he said. ‘But 
it will not be delivered to you,” said I. The ordinary was 
too drunken to consider this difficulty, and so said nothing. 
“Wait,” said I, feigning athought. ‘If your reverence is 
willing for the mission, why I think we may compass it.” 
** How so?”’ says he eagerly. ‘‘If your reverence,” says I, 
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‘* will proceed to the ‘ Bull’s Head’ and offer a message to 
the landlord, I have no doubt it may be managed. And this 
is what you shall say, namely, a demand for adozen of Cap- 
tain Ryder’s rare old burgundy, set by for occasions, and 
Captain Ryder’s lamentations, but he would drink a toast to 
the lads at the ‘ Pack Horse’ to-morrow an’ he had not other 
business with His Majesty. *T is a civil farewell to *em.” 
The ordinary got upon his legs. ‘1 will discharge it at 
once,”’ he said with a hiccough. ‘ Do not forget the terms,” 
says I, “or the landlord, as like as not, will send you pack- 
ing,” and I repeated them slowly a second time. The 
ordinary solemnly repeated them after me, and then, shamb- 
ling to the door, was gone. 

I wager “t was an uncomfortable hour I expended upon his 
leaving, for it was odds but he would forget his mission, or 
that Shackleton would not understand, or that, maybe, he 
would be stopped by an over-zealous gaoler. ‘Therefore it 
was with great satisfaction that I heard him return; and in 
he comes with a rush, his long legs flying, and a parcel of 
bottles under hisarms. ‘* They keep a close watch upon 
you to-night, my poor Ryder,”’ he says, “but I have ex- 
plained unto the warders as we must spend the evening 
together for spiritual consolation and advice,’ and he cackled 
with laughter. But at the sight of the bottles I was well- 
nigh losing my head for the first time, and, paying no heed 
to him, ‘* Let me have ’m,” says I eagerly. The ordinary 
drew himselfup and put a finger to his nose. ‘Softly, softly, 
Captain,” said he, ‘‘’tis my privilege as the superior and 
your ghostly comforter to make the experiment first.” So 
saying, he sat down upon the floor a long way from me, and 
deliberately selecting a bottle broke the neck of it. Atthis 
my heart was in my mouth for a moment, but the next 
second I knew ‘t was all right, for tipping the jagged edges 
against his lips the ordinary drank and gurgled as he drank. 
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This done, he jerked himself towards me, saying, “**T isa 
rare vintage, my Ryder, and I cannot conceive how my 
stomach abided those swipes.” 

I clutched the bottles from him one by one, leaving him to 
his swilling, and examined them carefully, feigning to ob- 
serve the marks; but soon an alarm tock me, for what I was 
in search of wasnotthere. ‘* Bah!" says I, “the knave has 
fubbed you off. This is not the best.” The ordinary 
stared. ‘*’T is well enough,” said he, ‘and there's halfa 
dozen more without.” ‘‘ Why, fetch *em in,” cried I, with 
new hope, ‘‘ maybe "t is the choicest wine."’ The ordinary 
stimulated thereby, obeyed without a word; and no sooner 
was the first bottle in my hands than I saw at once that 
Shackleton had taken my meaning, and 1’1] warrant I laid it 
by with a mighty cheerful feeling in my heart. And with 
that I turned, smiling, to the ordinary and gave him a health, 
to which he responded with drunken gravity. 

Now befel a scene the recollection of which even now 
makes me merry. For I was myself in a lively mood, now 
that things were assured for me, and the ordinary, heated 
with the drink he had already swallowed, and gloating upon 
the burgundy, soared beyond his previous behaviour in the 
extravagance of his maunderings. He had not a spark of 
humour in his body, but was as serious as a judge. ‘* You 
will wonder, Ryder,” says he, seated very comfortable, ‘* why 
I, who was ordained for great things, am come to this 
deplorable state. Blowans, my lad, blowans, fora start, and 
an uncommon devotion to the bottle, the which, it is pleas- 
ing to consider, I have now conquered.” ‘* Well, here’s 
another glass on it,” said I, with a laugh. The ordinary 
dipped his beak like a fowl, and resumed. ‘‘’T is a sore pity 
you are bound for Hell-fire, Ryder,”’ he said, “‘ but so °t is, 
where their worms dieth not and the fire is not quenched—a 
parlous state, lamentable, indeed, for a Christian to con- 
template.” 
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“‘ Does your reverence mark me out for Satan?"’ I asked 
whimsically. He rolled his eyes, and shook his head lugu- 
briously. ‘Undoubtedly, you are chosen for burning, 
Driver,” he declared, ‘‘ I have given your case careful and 
prayerful thought. But the mercy of God which endureth 
forever will be void before an addicted sinner like yourself. 
The Devil has hardened your heart, as he hardened the 
heart of Pharoah, and of old Clinch, that was hanged in 
chains at Hampstead in 1673.°” He was a rare one, was 
Clinch ; a prettier hand at a job Inever met. I have known 
him to take two thousand guineas in a day between here and 
Portsmouth.” ‘I ha’ done better myself,’ says I, for I 
was tired of this laudation of fools like Clinch and Starbottle, 
‘*T have took ten thousand in an hour or so.” 

The ordinary turns his eyes on me. ‘For the which you 
have lost your immortal soul,’’ he said solemnly. ‘ Be- 
think you, Ryder, how little a thing is life. Rather lay up 
for yourself treasure in Heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
does corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal. The advice, maybe, comes late, seeing that your 
hours are numbered; but as I have not had the honour of 
yOur acquaintance previously I have lacked the opportunity 
to put you upon the narrow way that leadeth to life." “Oh 
damn preaching,”’ says I, “let us drink.” The ordinary 
smiled. ‘‘WhatI like about you, Driver,”’ he says, “is 
your generous hand. You must have heaped up riches. 
’T was a pretty business, yours, and all to fall into the 
hands of a dirty wench.” But I would not take that from 
him, as I let him know. ‘ Leave talking of Polly,’ I cried 
angrily, ‘‘or irons or no irons, I'll knock your ugly nose 
off."’ ‘* You are too hot, Ryder,”* says he, edging away 
drunkenly, ‘“‘I meant no offence. Faith, 1 mean nothing 
but well by you, in proof whereof I will drink to a neat turn- 
off to-morrow.” He drank at his words, and though I was 
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angry I could not forbear laughing. ‘Oh well,’ I says, 
“I'll join youthere."’ “* That's well,” he says. ‘Friends 
should not quarrel, specially as their fellowship must be so 
soon determined,” and smacked his lips. ‘* Lord, Ryder,” 
says he, gazing at the ceiling. ‘‘ You’re but a young hand, 
smart for your age, no doubt, but lacking the master cun- 
ning. There was that job at Petersfield now—Clinch would 
never have undertook that, nor Starbottle neither. °*T was 
your impetuosity misled you. For my part I should ha’ 
waited for the fall of dark, catched "em up three leagues 
t’ other side, nicked *em in the forest, and then, as comfort- 
able as you like, I should ha’ had ’em under my pistols, with 
never a star to witness and wooden ears to hear. T’ would ha’ 
been as easy as to guzzle a pint of wine.” 

*Gad, the man would have run on till daylight if I had 
suffered him, for he was now fair set upon his hobby, and I 
knew that he would not be drawn from the wine so long as 
his hands could hold a bottle. But I was now minded to 
get to work, and be quit of the oaf, and so, says I, ‘* Your 
reverence will perceive that the sands of my life run out, 
and the night is farspent. An’ it suit you, sure, I will en- 
gage for the remainder in watch and prayer, lest I enter into 
temptation." Atthe sound ofthis he pulled up and sur- 
veyed me with solemnity. ‘ Aye,’* says he, “ Driver, fall 
to your prayers, for thou shalt be hanged as high as Haman 
afore breakfast.” ‘* Leave me then,” says I, ‘‘and take 
those bottles with you, for what has a poor devil like me to 
do with mortal pleasures.” ‘‘ True,” he stutters. ‘* There's 
no further use in them for you, and as "tis a pity to despise 
the kindly creatures of God, I will e’en put up with them 
myself.” So saying, and hugging the remnant of the dozen 
to his breast, he staggered to the door, which, being un- 
locked by the warders, was once more closed upon me. You 
may imagine that it was not long before I had forth my par- 
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ticular bottle, and fetched out of its inside a sharp file and a 
short gully. With the former I set to work forthwith, and 
after three hours’ hard labour had eaten through the gyves 
and chains upon me. After which, concealing the gully about 
me, I lay back and slept soundly. 

I was awoke about sunrise by the entrance of the gaoler, 
who, with a few rough words of condolence, bade me pre- 
pare for the cart. This was easy done, and presently I was 
taken forth by the warders, one of whom ventured to rally 
me upon my fortunes in ugly terms. I would have brought 
the swine a clout under his jaw, if I had not been restrained 
by considerations of prudence. As it was, all I did was of 
a sudden to go down upon my knees and plead for his par- 
don. The warders grinned, and the same fellow was for 
lifting me up with his foot, when in comes the ordinary» 
looking the most dismal ruffan you can imagine in the three 
kingdoms, but his eyes very determined and business-like. 
‘** Hold, Roper,” says he, sharply ; “ you would forget your- 
self*’ ; and then to me, ‘‘ I am glad, Ryder, to perceive that 
you are come to a resigned and dutiful spirit on this day of 
reckoning.”’ I rolled my eyes and murmured some abracad- 
abra to myself, with my nose to the ceiling, and the ordinary, 
looking edified, took a pinch of snuff. But after that I was 
pushed along by the warders, and came next into the open, 
where a crowd of People was collected. At the sight of me 
there was some noise, and then what does I do but suddenly 
flops upon my knees again. “‘ Your reverence, I would wish 
to pray,” says I. ‘* Back there,” cried the ordinary, waving 
his arm authoritatively, and gesticulating to the warders to 
stop. There was a roar from the crowd, and then there fell 
a hush, for *t was scarce the conduct that had been looked 
forinme. Then I was gotten into the cart with the ordin- 
ary by me, and we set forth at a doleful pace for the Ux- 
bridge Road. Down I pops on my knees once more. I 
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would ask mercy,” says I. His reverence stared a little, but 
quickly composing himself, “ Aye, you have need of 
mercy,’” he says, and lifts his own hands to Heaven. Now 
this proved diverting to the escort, of whom the self-same 
Sheriff that had witnessed against me rode near by on a 
white horse. But I let ’em laugh, for I swore under my 
tongue to visit them with a surprise presently. *T was a rare 
piece of fun to them, no doubt, that Dick Ryder was turned 
psalm-singer, and Shackleton’s lads, too, must have stared. 
For, by that same token, when we were at length off Soho, 
to the accompaniment of many groans and cheers, and a 
great concourse of people, I saw, sure enough, that Shackle- 
ton had took my meaning, for there was a string of ’em in 
accordance with my signal, outside the ‘* Pack Horse.” 
Here once again I fell upon my knees, and this time the 
ordinary, who was being carried away by his growing 
emotions, as we neared the Tree, fell with me, calling out 
his prayers aloud. And just then, glinting out of the tail of 
my eye, I caught sight of Timothy Grubbe’s sour visage, all 
in a grin by the roadway. ‘That somehow put the rowels in 
me, and with a swift movement of my arms I loosened the 
chains upon my wrists and legs, and flinging them off witha 
clank into the cart, whipped out the gully and with a bound 
was over the edge and into the road, leaving the poor ordi- 
nary upside down, with his long legs kicking in the air like a 
beetle fallen upon its back. The act fell with such sudden- 
ness that it took all by surprise,but at the cry that was raised 
the escort reined in with some confusion. Once upon his 
legs, however, Galloping Dick was a match for any escort, 
and sending the nearest off his nag with a knock in the 
belly, I merely drove the gully in a flying blow at my old 
friend, the Sheriff, and was through the ring ere ever they 
might lift a weapon. A great roar broke from the assembly, 
but the ranks gave way upon the Soho side, as I ran through 
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full tilt. ‘‘ Bravo, Dick!** cries someone, and with that a 
shout goes up, and “twas “ Bravo, Dick!" all around. 
Shackleton’s men carved out a lane for me smartly enough, 
and ere the escort could pierce the crowd I was through the 
“Pack Horse’’ and out upon a private back-alley, as I 
knew, in the twinkling of an eye. 

And that, as it chanced, was the method of my escape, 
which was for long notorious in the country, and concerning 
which many erroneous stories have been in circulation. 

H. B. Marriotr Watson. 
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SCENES IN THE VOSHTI HILLS 
VI. 
THE SOJOURNERS 


Y father, shall we soon be there?” 
The man stopped, and shading his eyes with his 
hand, looked long before him into the silver haze. 
They were on the southern bank of a wide valley,flanked by 
deep hills looking wise as greyheaded youth, a legion of close 
comrades, showing no gap intheir ranks. They seemed to 
breathe; to sit, looking down into the valley, with heads 
dropped on their breasts, and deep overshadowed eyes, that 
never changed, in midst of snow, or sun, or any kind of 
weather; dark brooding lights that knew the secrets of the 
world, watchful, yet kind. Races, ardent with longing, had 
come and gone through the valley, had passed the shining 
porches in the North, on the way to the Quiet Country, and 
they had never come again, though shadows flitted back and 
forth when the mists came down; visiting spirits, hungering 
on the old trail for some that had dropped by the way. As 
the ages passed, fewer and fewer traveled through the Valley 
—no longer a people or a race, but twos and threes, and 
sometimes a small company, like soldiers of a battered 
guard, and, oftener still, solitary pilgrims, broken with much 
travel and bowed with loneliness. But they always cried out 
with joy when they beheld, far off in the North, at the end 
of the long trail, this range of grey and violet hills break 
into golden gaps with scarlet walls, and rivers of water ride 
through them pleasantly. Then they hurried on to the opal 
haze that hung at the end of the valley—and who heard ever 
of any that wished to leave the Scarlet Hills and the Quiet 

Country beyond ? 

The boy repeated his question, ‘‘My father, shall we soon 
be there?” 
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The man withdrew his hand from over his eyes, and a 
strange smile came to his lips. 

** My son,” he answered, “‘can’st thou not see! Yonder 
through the gentle mist are the Scarlet Hills; our journey is 
near done.” 

The boy lifted his head, and looked. ‘I can see nothing 
but the mist, my father; not the Scarlet Hills. I am tired, 
I would sleep.” 

“Thou shalt sleepsoon. The wise man told us of the 
Delightful Chateau at the gateway of the hills. Courage, 
my son. If I gave thee the golden balls to toss, would it 
cheer thee ?”” 

“My father, I care not for the golden balls, but if I had 
horse and sword and a thousand men, I would take a city.” 

The man laid bis hand upon the boy’s shoulder. ‘If I, 
my son,” he said, ‘‘ had a horse and sword, and a thousand 
men, I would build a city.” 

** Why dost thou not fly thy falcon, or write thy thoughts 
upon the sand as thou did’st yesterday, my father?” 

The man loosed the falcon from his wrist, and watched it 
fly away. ‘* My son, I care not for the falcon, nor any 
more for writing on the sands.” 

“*My father, if thou did’st build a city I would not tear 
it down, but I would keep it with my thousand men.”’ 

** Thou hast well said, my son,’” and the man stooped and 
kissed the lad on the forehead. 

And so they traveled on in silence for a long time and 
slowly they came to the opal haze, which smelled sweet as 
floating flowers, and gave their hearts a halcyon restfulness. 
And, glancing down at him many times, the father saw the 
lad’s face look serenely wise, without becoming old, and his 
brown hair clustered on his forehead with all the life of 
youthin it. Yet in his eyes, the lad seemed as old as him- 
self.”’ 
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“*My father,” said the lad again, ‘“‘ would’st thou then 
build a city?” 

And the father answered: ‘‘ Nay, my son, I would sow 
seed and gather it into harvest, enough for my needs, no 
more; and sit quiet in my doorway when my work was 
done, and be grateful to the gods." 

The lad waited a moment, then answered: ‘*‘ When thou 
wast a governor in our own country, thou had’st serfs and 
retainers without number, and fifty men to beat upon the 
shields of brass to tell of the coming through the gates of 
the King’s house; now thou would’st sow a field and sit 
quiet in thy doorway, like the blind seller of seed-cakes 
*gainst the temple.” 

** Even so, my son.’” Then he stooped down, knelt upon 
his knees, and kissed the earth solemnly, and when he rose 
there was a smile upon his face. 

Then the lad said: ‘* When I was the son of a governor I 
loved to play with the golden balls, to shoot at the target for 
pearls, and to ride the flamingo down; now I would grind 
the corn which thou did’st reap, and with oil make seed 
cakes for our supper, and sit quiet with thee in thy doorway.” 
Then he too stooped down and kissed the earth, and got up 
again with a smile upon his face. 

And as they went, the earth seemed suddenly to blossom 
anew, the glory of the Scarlet Hills burst upon them, and 
they could hear bugles calling far off, and see giant figures 
trooping along the hills, all scarlet too with streaming hair. 
And presently, near to a lake, there was a great gateway, 
and perched upon a rock near it, a chateau of divine propor- 
tions, on which was written above the perfect doorway ; 

“‘ The Keeper of the house awaits thee; Enter into Quiet.” 

And they entered, and were possessed of an incomparable 
peace. And then came to them an old man of noble coun- 
tenance, with eye neither dimmed nor sunken, and cheek 
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dewy as a child's, and his voice was like an organ when it 
plays the soft thanksgiving of a mother. 

“Why did ye kiss the earth, as ye traveled?’* he said. 

And they told him, each with his own tongue, and he 
smiled upon them, and questioned them of all their speech 
by the way, and they answered him all honestly, and with 
gladness, for the searching of their hearts was a joy and 
relief. But he looked most lovingly upon the lad. 

‘¢ Would’st thou then, indeed, go to the Quiet Country ?”” 
he asked. 

And the lad answered: “I have lived so long in the 
noise ! °° 

Thou hast learned all, thou hast lived all,’* he answered 
the boy. ‘‘ Beyond the Hills of Scarlet there is quiet, and 
thou shalt dwell there, thou and he. Ye have the perfect 
desire. Go in peace, and know that though ye are of dif- 
ferent years, as men count time, God's clock strikes the 
same for both, for both are of equal knowledge, and have 
the same desire at last.”” 

Then, lifting up his hands, he said: ‘* O children of men, 
O noisy world, when wiil ye learn the delectable way?” 

Slowly they all three came from the Chateau, and through 
the great gateway, and passed to the margin of the shining 
lake, and the two stepped into a boat that waited for them, 
of which the rowers were nobly fashioned, like the Keeper 
of the House, and as they bowed their heads to a melodious 
blessing, the boat drew away. Soon in the sweet haze, they 
looked transfigured and enlarged, majestic figures moving 
through the Scarlet Hills to the Quiet Country. And the 
valley through which they had passed was the Valley of 
Death, when the young become old and the old young, and 
all become wise. 
GILBERT PARKER. 























The fair maid who the first of 
May, 

Goes to the fields at break of 
day, 

And washes in dew from the 
hawthorne tree, 

Forever after shall handsome 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST OF OCTOBER 
Te the matter of general culture and attainments, we 


youngsters stood on pretty level ground. True, it 

was always happening that one of us would be sin- 
gled out at any moment, freakishly, and without regard to 
his own preferences, to wrestle with the inflections of some 
idiotic language long rightly dead; while another, from 
some fancied artistic tendency which always failed to justify 
itself, might be told off without warning to hammer out 
scales and exercises, and to bedew the senseless keys with 
tears of weariness or of revolt. But in subjects common to 
either sex, and held to be necessary even for him whose am- 
bition soared no higher than to crack a whip in a circus-ring 
—in geography, for instance, arithmetic, or the weary doings 
of kings and queens—each would have scorned to excel. 
And, indeed, whatever our individual gifts, a general dog- 
ged determination to shirk and to evade kept us all at much 
the same dead level—a level of ignorance tempered by in- 
subordination. 

Fortunately there existed a wide range of subjects, of 
healthier tone than those already enumerated, in which we 
were free to choose for ourselves, and which we would have 
scorned to consider education; and in these we freely followed 
each his own particular line, often attaining an amount of 
special knowledge which struck our ignorant elders as sim- 
ply uncanny. For Edward, the uniforms, accoutrements, 
colours and mottoes of the regiments composing the British 
Army had a special glamour. In the matter of facings he 
was simply faultless; among chevrons, badges, medals, and 
stars, he moved familiarly ; he even knew the names of most 
of the colonels in command; and he would squander sunny 
hours prone on the lawn, heedless of challenge from bird or 
beast, poring over a tattered Army List. My own accom- 
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plishment was of another character—took, as it seemed to me, 
a wider and a more untrammelled range. Dragoons might 
have swaggered in Lincoln green, riflemen might have don- 
ned sporrans over tartan trews, without exciting notice or 
comment from me. But did you seek precise information 
as to the fauna of the American continent, then you had 
come to the right shop. Where and why the bison 
**wallowed "’; how beaver were to be trapped and wild tur- 
keys stalked, the grizzly and how to handle him, and the 
pretty pressing ways of the constrictor—in fine, the haunts 
and the habits of all that burrowed, strutted, roared, or 
wriggled between the Atlantic and the Pacific—all this 
knowledge I took for my province. By the others my 
equipment was fully recognized. Supposing a book with a 
bear-hunt in it made its way into the house, and the atmos- 
phere was electric with excitement: still, it was necessary 
that I should first decide whether the slot had been properly 
described and properly followed up, ere the work could be 
stamped with full approval. A writer might have won fame 
throughout the civilized globe for his trappers and his real- 
istic backwoods, and all went for nothing. If his pemmican 
were not properly compounded I damned his achievement, 
and it was heard no more of. 

Harold was hardly old enough to possess a special subject 
of hisown. He had his instincts, indeed, and at bird-nest- 
ing they almost amounted to prophecy. Where we others 
only suspected eggs, surmised possible eggs, hinted doubt- 
fully at eggs in the neighbourhood, Harold went straight for 
the right bush, bough, or hole as if he carried a divining-rod. 
But this faculty belonged to the class of mere gifts, and was 
not to be ranked with Edward's lore regarding facings, and 
mine as to the habits of prairie dogs, both gained by painful 
study and extensive travel in those ‘‘ realms of gold,"’ the 
Army List and Ballantyne. 
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Selina’s subject, quite unaccountably, happened to be na- 
val history. ‘There is no laying down rules as to subjects; 
you just possess them—or rather, they possess you—and 
their genesis or protoplasm is rarely to be tracked down. 
Selina had never so much as seen the sea; but for that 
matter neither had I ever set foot on the American continent, 
the by-ways of whic’: I knew so intimately. And just as if 
set down without warning in the middle of the Rocky 
Mountains, I should have been perfectly at home, so Selina, 
if a genie had dropped her suddenly on Portsmouth Hard, 
could have given points to most of its frequenters. From 
the days of Blake down to the death of Nelson (she never 
condescended further) Selina had taken spiritual part in every 
notable engagement of the British Navy; and even in the 
dark days when she had to pick up skirts and flee, chased 
by an ungallant De Ruyter or Van Tromp, she was yet 
cheerful in the consciousness that ere long she would be 
gleefully hammering the fleets of the world, in the glorious 
times to follow. When that golden period arrived, Selina 
was busy indeed; and, while loving best to stand where the 
splinters were flying the thickest, she was also a careful and 
critical student of seamanship and of manceuvre. She knew 
the order in which the great line-of-battle ships moved into 
action, the vessels they respectively engaged, the moment 
when each let go its anchor, and which of them had a spring 
on its cable (while not understanding the phrase, she care- 
fully noted the fact); and she habitually went into an en- 
gagement on the quarter-deck of the gallant ship that re- 
served its fire the longest. 

At the time of Selina’s weird seizure I was unfortunately 
away from home, on a loathsome visit to an aunt; and my 
account is therefore feebly compounded from hearsay. It 
was an absence I never ceased to regret—scoring it up, with 
a sense of injury, against the aunt. There was a splendid 
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uselessness about the whole performance that specially ap- 
pealed to my artistic sense. That it should have been Selina, 
too, who should break out this way—Selina, who had just 
become a regular subscriber to the Young Ladies’ Journal, 
and who allowed herself to be taken out to strange teas with 
an air of resignation palpably assumed—this was a special 
joy, and served to remind me that much of this dreaded 
convention that was creeping over us might be, after all, only 
veneer. Edward, also was absent, getting licked into shape at 
schoo] ; but to him the loss was nothing. With his stern practi- 
cal bent he would n’t have seen any sense in it—to recall one 
of his favourite expressions. To Harold, however, for whom 
the gods had always cherished a special tenderness, it was 
granted, not only to witness, but also, priestlike, to feed the 
sacred fire itself. And if at the time he paid the penalty 
exacted by the sordid unimaginative ones who temporarily 
rule the roast, he must ever after, one feels sure, have carried 
inside him some of the white gladness of the acolyte who, 
greatly privileged, has been permitted to swing a censer at 
the sacring of the very Mass. 

October was mellowing fast, and with it the year itself; 
full of tender hints, in woodland and hedgerow, of a course 
well-nigh completed. From all sides that still afternoon you 
caught the quick breathing and sob of the runner nearing 
the goal. Pre-occupied and possessed, Selina had strayed 
down the garden and out into the pasture beyond, where, on 
a bit of rising ground that dominated the garden on one side 
and the downs with the old coach-road on the other, she had 
cast herself down to chew the cud of fancy. There she was 
presently joined by Harold, breathless and very full of his 
latest grievance. 

‘“‘T asked him not to,” he burst out. “I said if he’d only 
please wait a bit and Edward would be back soon, and it 
could n’t matter to Aim, and the pig wouldn’t mind, and 
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Edward ‘d be pleased and everybody "d be happy. But he 
just said he was very sorry, but bacon didn’t wait for no- 
body. So I told him he was a regular beast, and then I came 
away. And—and I b’lieve they ’re doing it now!” 

“‘ Yes, he’s a beast,’’ agreed Selina absently. She had 
forgotten all about the pig-killing. | Harold kicked away a 
freshly thrown-up mole-hill, and prodded down the hole 
with a stick. From the direction of Farmer Larkin’s de- 
mesne came a long-drawn note of sorrow, a thin cry and ap- 
peal, telling that the stout soul of a black Berkshire pig was 
already faring down the stony track to Hades. 

**D’ you know what day it is?”’ said Selina presently, in 
a low voice, looking far away before her. 

Harold did not appear to know, nor yet to care. He had 
laid open his mole-run for a yard of so, and was still grub- 
bing at it absorbedly. 

“It’s Trafalgar Day,"’ went on Selina trancedly: ‘‘ Tra- 
falgar Day—and nobody cares !°’ 

Something in her tone told Harold that he was not behav- 
ing quite becomingly. He didn’t exactly know in what 
manner; still, he abandoned his mole-hunt for a more cour- 
teous attitude of attention. 

*< Over there,”” resumed Salina—she was gazing out in the 
direction of the old highroad—“‘ over there the coaches used 
to go by. Uncle Thomas was telling me about it the other 
day. And the people used to watch for °em coming, to tell 
the time by, and p’r’aps to get their parcels. And one 
morning—they wouldn't be expecting anything different— 
one morning, first there would be a cloud of dust, as usual, 
and then the coach would come racing by, and then they 
would know! For the coach would be dressed in laurel, all 
laurel from stem to stern! And the coachman would be 
wearing laurel, and the guard would be wearing laurel; and 
then they would know, then they would know !"* 
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Harold listened in respectful silence. He would much 
rather have been hunting the mole, who must have been a 
mile away by this time ; if he had his wits about him. But 
he had all the natural instincts of a gentleman ; of whom it 
is one of the principal marks, if not the complete definition, 
never to show signs of being bored. 

Selina rose to her feet, and paced the turf restlessly with a 
short, quarter-deck walk. 

** Why can’t we do something ?*’ she burst out presently. 
**He—he did everything—why can’t we do anything for 
him?” 

“Who did everything?’ enquired Harold, meekly. It 
was useless wasting further longings on that mole. Like the 
dead, he travelled fast. 

“ Why Nelson, of course,"* said Selina shortly, still look- 
ing restlessly around for help or suggestion. 

** But he’s—he’s dead, isn’t he?*’ asked Harold, slight- 
ly puzzled. 

‘‘ What’s that got to do with it?’ retorted his sister, re- 
suming her caged-lion promenade. 

Harold was somewhat taken aback. In the case of the 
pig, for instance, whose last outcry had now passed into 
stillness, he had considered the chapter as finally closed. 
Whatever innocent mirth the holidays might hold in store 
for Edward, that particular pig, at least, would not be a con- 
tributor. And now he was given to understand that the 
situation had not materially changed! He would have to 
revise his ideas, it seemed. Sitting up on end, he looked 
towards the garden for assistance in the task. Thence, even 
as he gazed, a tiny column of smoke rose straight up into 
the still air. The gardener had been sweeping that afternoon, 
and now, an unconscious priest, was offering his sacrifice of 
autumn leaves to the calm-eyed goddess of changing hues 
and chill forebodings who was moving slowly about the 
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land that golden afternoon. Harold was up and off in a 
moment, forgetting Nelson, forgetting the pig, the mole, the 
Larkin betrayal, and Selina’s strange fever of conscience. 
Here was fire, real fire, to play with, and that was even bet- 
ter than messing with water, or re-modelling the plastic sur- 
face of the earth. Of all the toys the world provides for 
right-minded persons, the original elements rank easily the 
first. 

But Selina sat on where she was, her chin on her fists ; and 
her fancies whirled and drifted, here and there, in curls and 
eddies, along with the smoke she was watching. As the 
quick-footed dusk of the short October day stepped lightly 
over the garden, little red tongues of fire might be seen to 
leap and vanish in the smoke. Harold, anon staggering un- 
der armfuls of leaves, anon stoking vigorously, was discern- 
ible only at fitful intervals, It was another sort of smoke 
that the inner eye of Selina was looking upon—a smoke that 
hung in sullen banks round the masts and the hulls of the 
fighting ships ; a smoke from beneath which came thunder 
and the crash and the splinter-rip, the shout of the boarding- 
party, the choking sob of the gunner stretched by his gun. 
A smoke from out of which at last she saw, as through a 
riven pall, the radiant spirit of the Victor, crowned with the 
coronal of a perfect death, leap in full assurance up into th: 
ether that Immortals breathe. The dusk was glooming 
towards darkness when she rose and moved slowly down 
towards the beckoning fire ; something of the priestess in her 
stride, something of the devotee in the set purpose of her 
eye. 

The leaves were well alight by this time, and Harold had 
just added an old furze bush, which flamed and crackled 
stirringly. 

**Go'’n’ get some more sticks,” ordered Selina, ‘‘and 
shavings, ‘n’ chunks of wood, 'n’ anything you can find. 
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Look here—in the kitchen-garden there's a pile of old pea- 
sticks. Fetch as many as you can carry, and then go back 
and bring some more! °° 

“* But I say,—” began Harold amazedly, scarce knowing his 
sister, and with a vision of a frenzied gardener, pea-stickless 
and threatening retribution. 

“Go and fetch ’em quick!"* shouted Selina, stamping 
with impatience. 

Harold ran off at once, true to the stern system of disci- 
pline in which he had been nurtured. But his eyes were like 
round O’s, and as he ran he talked fast to himself, in evi- 
dent disorder of mind. 

The pea-sticks made a rare blaze, and the fire, no longer 
smouldering sullenly, leapt up and began to assume the ap- 
pearance of a genuine bonfire. Harold, awed into silence at 
first, began to jump round it with shouts of triumph. Selina 
looked on grimly, with knitted brow ; she was not yet fully 
satisfied. ‘‘Can’t you get any more sticks?” she said presently. 
“Go and hunt about. Get some old hampers and matting 
and things out of the tool-house. Smash up that old cu- 
cumber frame Edward shoved you into, the day we were 
playing scouts and Mohicans. Stop a bit! Hooray! I know. 
You come along with me.” 

Hard by there was a hot-house, Aunt Eliza’s special pride 
and joy, and even grimly approved of by the gardener. At 
one end, in an out-house adjoining, the necessary firing was 
stored ; and to this sacred fuel, of which we were strictly for- 
bidden to touch a stick, Selina went straight, Harold fol- 
lowed obediently, prepared for any crime after that of the 
pea-sticks, but pinching himself to see if he were really 
awake. 

** You bring some coals,”’ said Selina briefly, without any 
palaver or pro-and-con discussion. ‘*Here’s a basket; J’li 
manage the faggots !"" 
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In a very few minutes there was little doubt about its be- 
ing a genuine bonfire and no paltry makeshift. Selina, a 
Menad now, hatless and tossing disordered locks, all the 
dross of the young lady purged out of her, stalked around 
the pyre of her own purloining, or prodded it with a pea- 
stick. And as she prodded she murmured at intervals, ‘I 
knew there was something we could do! = It isn’t much— 
but still it’s something !*’ 

The gardener had gone home to his tea. Aunt Eliza had 
driven out for hers a long way off, and was not expected 
back till quite late; and this far end of the garden was not 
overlooked by any windows. So the Tribute blazed on 
merrily unchecked. Villagers far away, catching sight of 
the flare, muttered something about ‘‘them young devils at 
their tricks again,’ and truged on beer-wards. Never a 
thought of what day it was, never a thought for Nelson, who 
preserved their honest pint-pots, to be paid for in honest 
pence, and saved them from J/itres and decimal coinage. 
Nearer at hand, frightened rabbits popped up and vanished 
with a flick of white tails ; scared birds fluttered among the 
branches, or sped across the glade to quieter sleeping-quar- 
ters; but never a bird nor a beast gave a thought to the hero 
to whom they owed it that each year their little homes of 
horsehair, wool, or moss, were safe stablished ‘neath the flap 
of the British flag ; and that Game Laws, quietly permanent 
made /a chasse a terror only to their betters. Noone seemed 
to know, nor to care to sympathise. In all the ecstasy of 
her burnt-offering and sacrifice, Selina stood alone. 

And yet—not quite alone! For, as the fire was roaring 
at its best, certain stars stepped delicately forth on the surface 
of the immensity above, and peered down doubtfully— 
with wonder at first, then with interest, then with recognition, 
with a start of glad surprise. They at least knew all atout 
it, they understood. Among them the Name was a daily fa- 
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miliar word; his story was a part of the music to which 
they swung, himself was their fellow and their mate and com- 
rade. So they peeped, and winked, and peeped again, and 
called to their laggard brothers to come quick and see. 

* * . * 

“ The best of life is but intoxication” ; and Selina, who 
during her brief inebriation had lived in an ecstasy as golden 
as our drab existence affords, had to experience the inevitable 
bitterness of awakening sobriety, when the dying down of 
the flames into sullen embers coincided with the frenzied 
entrance of Aunt Eliza on the scene. It was not so much 
that she was at once and for ever disrated, broke, sent before 
the master, and branded as one on whom no reliance could 
be placed, even with Edward safe at school, and myself un- 
der the distant vigilance of an aunt; that her pocket money 
was stopped indefinately, and her new Church Service, 
the pride of her last birthday, removed from her own custody 
and placed under the control of a trust. She sorrowed 
rather because she had dragged poor Harold, against his 
better judgment, into a most horrible scrape, and moreover 
because, when the reaction had fairly set in, when the exal- 
tation had fizzled away and the young lady had crept timor- 
ously back to her wonted lodging, she could only see her- 
self as a plain fool, unjustified, undeniable, without a shadow 
of an excuse or explanation. 

As for Harold, youth and a short memory made his case 
less pitiful than it seemed to his more sensitive sister. True, 
he started upstairs to his lonely cot bellowing dismally, be- 
fore him a dreary future of pains and penalties sufficient to 
last to the crack of doom. Outside his door, however, he 
he tumbled over Augustus the cat, and made capture of 
him ; and at once his mourning was changed into a song of 
triumph, as he conveyed his prize into port. For Augustus, 
who was ever more knave than fool, detested above all 
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things going to bed with little boys, and the trapper who 
was wily enough to ensnare him had achieved something 
notable. Augustus, when he realized that his fate was 
sealed, and his night's lodging settled, wisely made the best 
of things, and listened, with a languorous air of complete 
comprehension, to the incoherent babble concerning pigs, 
and heroes, moles and bonfires, which served Harold for a 
self-sung lullaby. Yet it may be doubted whether Augus- 
tus was one of those rare fellows who thoroughly understood. 

But Selina knew no more of this source of consolation 
than of the sympathy with which the stars were winking 
above her; and it was only after some sad interval of time, 
and on a very moist pillow, that she drifted into that quaint 
inconsequent country where you may meet your own pet 
hero strolling down the road, and where you may commit 
what hair-brained oddities you like, and everybody under- 
stands and appreciates. 

KENNETH GRAHAME. 
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Will H. Bradley F. Vallotton 

Louise Chandler Moulton J. F. Raffaelli 


Cc. D. Gibson 


H. H. Boyesen 
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Two Remarkable Books 
THIRD THOUSAND 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


By Kenneth Grahame. 16mo. $1.25. 


“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the sort ever 
written. It is a book that may be read many times with increasing pleas- 
ure ateach perusal.”—Black and White. 

**Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing more delightful, 
has for many months come in the way of the reviewer.”—Glasgow Herald. 

**Delicious little sketches of a group of children. There could be no 
better entertainment for an idle afternoon.—Saturday Review. 

«These stories form a most charming book. There is in the m a breezy 
freshness that is extremely attractive.”—Scotsman. 

**One of the freshest, most original, and most charming pieces of liter- 
ature which has issued from the press for some time.”—Dun dee Adver- 
tiser. 

“If ae desires an hour of pure enjoyment, we advise him to pur- 
chase ‘The Golden Age.’”—Liverpool Murcury. 

** More delightful sketches of child life have never come into our hands 
ahan those contained in this volume. He transports the reader to the 
golden age of childhood, and with a subtle, indescribable skill pictures 
child character with infinite truth and matchless charm.”—Independent. 











FIFTH THOUSAND 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker. With a cover de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers. 16mo. $t.50. 

«There is an enthusiasm about the book which is ccntagious.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 

*‘Any thing more delightful than this ‘Romance of a Lost Napoleon 
would be hard to find.”—Denver Times. 

«The plot is the most skillful that has been drawn lately in any histori- 
cal novel.”—Baltimore Sun. 

“There is an artistry in all his work on which we set high store, but we 
do not know where it is more beautifully in evidence than in this, his last 
story. Here we find romance—real, breathing, living romance, but it 
runs flush with our own times, level with our own feelings. Not here can 
we ccmplain of lack of inevitableness or homogeneity. The character of 
Valmond is drawn unerringly ; his career, brief as it is, is placed before 
us as convincingly as history itself. He comes, a mysterious stranger, to 
the little Canadian village of Pontiac ; he stands on the steps of the Ho- 
tel Louis Quinze scattering pennies to the children, dispensing wine 
aitiong the elders, and winning hearts at every turn. There is a touch of 
flamboyancy in him, a ring of melodrama, but, like Disraeli, with all his 
or there is the feeling that some day or other he must be heard 
or felt. e know not at the beginning, and we scarcely know at the end, 
if he be dreamer or man of action, deliberate imposter or accidental char- 
latan, or the real son of Napoleon the Great, born at St. Helena, as he 
himself supposes, or some visionary nobody. Rather he is a mixture of 
all these, and it is a treat to see how Mr. Parker drives his team of con- 

flicting emotions through the mazes or intricacies of circumstances.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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Do you keep a DOGP 


SEND FOR 
PAMPHLET (Gratis) 
On DISEASES, Etc. 
, TOSPRATTS PATENT, 
241 E. 56th St., New York, 





























H ¢4 Is scarcely less attractive than 
A alifornia the Winter season there.... You 


Summer may doubt this. It is explained 
and verified in our illustrated book—** To California 
and back.”” For free copy, address . . . . 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Room 
719 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


PEL POBAECANSSD, 


, 


POABAPS- S@ASGASASASAPSCASGACBGACGASA 


LINEN Made of selected linen rags, Plate finished, 
TYPE insuring perfect copies. For manifolding 
WRITING unequalled. To Railway and Insurance 

Companies, Manufacturers, Merchants, 
PAPERS and Bankers, we recommend this brand. 
&@ ASK FOR OUR PAPERS 

FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY, 
Makers of Bonds, Ledgers, 


and Linen Papers 
Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 

















i NEARLY 60,000 SOLD! “a 


A good enough testimonial for shrewd buyers. 

We furnish you standard goods at reasonable 
prices. 

We guarantee legitimate values. 

We sell you goods worthy the name PIANO. 

We can interest you in a choice selection. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


316-322 W. 43rd St., New York. 
248 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Me BREE ORRIN 


The Commissioner of Railroads of the 
State of Michigan gave, in his annual re- 
port for 1893, the Following valuable and 
voluntary expert testimony to the character 
of the MICHIGAN CENTRAL, “The 
Niagara Falls Route” from Chicago to New 
York, Boston and the East, after a careful 
inspection of the system: 


** Nothing can be added in the way of 
favorable comment on this excellent line. 
The main line is as near perfection in the 
way of construction, appointments, service, 
and able management as can be conceived 
in modern railroading. No skill or expen- 
diture has been spared to make it the model 
railroad of the country.” 


sa@y"Send ten cents postage for 4 Summer 
Note-Book. O. W. RuGGLes, 
City Pass. & Ticket Office, Gen’l. Pass. & Ticket Office. 
119 Adams Street, Chicago. 


WHITE STAR LINE Lite Scunany Waites ive 
POOL every ae calling at Queenstown to land and embark 


ers and mails. 
IN ae, 10,000 Tons. 582 Feet. 5 Days, 18 Hours, 8 Minutes. 
NIC, 582 Feet. 10,000 Tons. 5 Days, 16 hours, 31 Minutes. 
BRITANNIG, 7 bang 6 Hours, 32 Minutes. 
GERMAN % ays, 6 Hours, 2 Minutes, 
SDRIATIC. i ays, 2x Hours. 
For plans of Steamers, — of passage, or any further information, ap- 
ply to the aig Oo 
MAITLAND KERSEY, Gen’! Agt., 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. ANDERSON, Gen’! W’n Agt., 244 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Under Grand Paci ic Hotel. 








ome 


~— 


w 











THE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital nee ae Saran see. mary Y 
em E. Stone, President ; H. 
A. Moulton, 2d Vice-President ; C. C. he wal bo Cashier. 


bE 

Beany Zhe Love Letters of Mr. H. and Miss R. 
Edited by Gilbert Burgess. 

STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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THE SAFEST SHIPS AFLOAT. 


The three great White Empresses of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., which ply between Vancouver, British 
Cohenitie, and Japan onl Chan, have acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the safest ships afloat. An idea of these im- 
mense steamships is quaintly given by the well-known 
traveler and writer, Frank G. Carpenter, who recently 
crossed the Pacific in one of them, in these words: ‘* Take 
the street in front of your house. If the ‘*Empress of 
Japan” could be dragged up her sides would scrape the 
walls of the houses, and she would look over the roofs 
of any of your business blocks of less than seven 
stories. Her length is such that she would fill the roadway 
from one end of the block to the other, and if you exam- 
ined her you would find her to be a great shell filled with a 
little world andrun by some of the most wonderful machin- 
ery that the modern mind can invent. You would find in 
her—and in her sister ships, the ‘‘ Empress of India ** and 
the “‘ Empress of China *’—a butcher shop, a bakery, a car- 
penter shop, Chinese and European kitchens, and a whole 
summer hotel of rooms for sleeping, eating, smoking and 
reading. *° 

These great White Empresses are luxuriously appointed— 
each having cost over $1,000,o00o—but the principal merit 
that distinguishes them is that many of the improvements they 
possess tend to safety. They are furnished with two sets of 
twin screws and two independent sets of engines and boilers. 
Ordinary screw ships are exposed to several dangers—to 
fracture of the main shaft, to loss of screw or fans, loss of, 
or injury to, rudder, breaking down of machinery, and col- 
lision. There are eleven bulkheads in all, and of these six 
are doorless, and five have watertight doors with patent 
releasing apparatus. By this arrangement the space is divided 
into halves, the two sets of engines and boilers separated, and 
the vessel as a whole has greater longitudinal strength. 

The tripto Japan is one of a lifetime, occupying only 
sixty days from the Atlantic coast, and allowing a whole 
month in theland of the Mikado to visit its many picturesque 
spots. ‘ Life on one of these Canadian Pacific steamships”, 
writes the well kuown authoress, Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, in 
her ‘ Westward to the Far East,” presents ‘ many attractions 
that do not appear on the Atlantic liner. The passenger 
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need not live below the water line, nor at either end of a 
see-saw to begin with, and sea-sickness is not the condition 
of so large a proportion of his fellows. The best part of the 
deck space is not taken up with rows of mummies, laid out 
in steamer chairs, and the Sachiing and carrying of broths and 
doses are not the usual and nauseous incidents of deck life 
So many nationalities are represented, such cosmopolitan and 
veteran travelers are citeepdlmaeliee on one of these Pacific 
steamers, that the complacent young tourist, whose town 
and family viewed him as a Columbus or a Stanley, when he 
started to circle the globe, shrinks into nothingness beside 
the tea, silk or opium merchant at his elbow, who is mak- 
ing his twentieth or thirtieth round. Veteran travelers, 
‘the oldsters’ of the East, have their regular whist set, long- 
nang tourneys enliven the smoking rooms, games on the 
board decks divert the company, and everything is done for 
the entertainment of the travelers. If a ball is wanted, the 

romenade deck is enclosed with flags, a few more electric 
fights are connected, a piano is brought up, and lo! a ball 
room worthy of Pacific dancers.” 








TAUGHT the world to 
{ use Typewriters, and 

its patronage continues 
to be mine, because of my 
progressive methods and 
incomparable merit, 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
327 Broadway 169 La Salle st. 


A 
Bouquet 
of 
Violets 
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VIOLETTE des INDES 
PERFUME 


@ 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., U.S.A. 
IMPORTERS 


: 
} 
$ 
$ 
$ 
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$ 
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Sample bottle mailed post prepaid upon 
receipt of ro cents. 
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